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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That the entrance examinations to the foreign 
service be improved and placed more strictly on a merit 
basis, — specifically : 

(a) That the age limit for entering the service be re- 
duced so as not to exceed thirty years. 

(b) That the examinations be held at a fixed date (pref- 
erably at the end of the academic year), with such 
supplementary examinations as may be necessary. 

(c) That the examinations in both branches of the service 
be open to any citizen of the United States without 
designation by the President or recommendation by 
Senators or Representatives. 

(d) That the written examinations be held by the Civil 
Service Commission in the principal cities where 
civil service examinations are held. 

(e) That the written examination set each year be pub- 
lished with the ratings of the candidates who are 
successful in these written examinations. 

(f) That those candidates who are successful in passing 
the written examination with a certain approved rat- 
ing be certified by a local examiner to receive trans- 
portation to Washington for the purpose of taking y . 
the oral examination. 

(g) That candidates who pass the oral examination be 
given a period of trial and instruction at the 
Department of State, before nomination for ap- 
pointment. 

2. That there be an adequate increase of salaries in 
the foreign service, and that further improvement be 
made 

(a) Through the adoption of an adequate retirement or 
pension system. 

(b) Through the establishment of scientifically ascer- 
tained post allowances published annually. 

3. That embassies, legations, and consulates be pur- 
chased in the principal cities. 
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4. That the rule, known as the State Quota, according 
to which appointments in the foreign service are dis- 
tributed among the States in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, be abolished. 

5. That political considerations be entirely eliminated 
and that the merit principle be applied to appointments 
and promotions in the foreign service, and in particular 

(a) That the President be urged to fill the post of Minis- 
ter by the promotion of capable officers in the foreign 
service and that when a vacancy occurs the Secretary 
of State be required to submit to the President for 
his consideration the names of secretaries and con- 
suls who merit promotion. 

(b) That ministers be appointed to that grade and not 
to a specific post. 

(c) That the President be urged, in so far as practicable, 
to promote ministers to embassies .when vacant. 

(d) That examinations be held every year for those who 
wish to be transferred from the consular to the 
diplomatic service or vice versa and that from the 
candidates successful in passing the tests a certain 
number be transferred. 

(e) That the promotions of consuls be from grade to 
grade, with a reasonable period of service in each 
grade. 

(f) That the existing rule, permitting the appointment 
to the foreign service without examination of certain 
employes of the Department of State, be restricted 
to employes who have entered the Department after 
examination, or have served therein not less than 
five years. 

6. That the President and other appointing officers 
be urged to select the representatives of international 
conferences more largely from the foreign service and 
from the experts in the employ of the Government. 

7. That the Americanization of the consular service 
be completed by the appointment of salaried vice-consuls, 
after examination, to act in the place of foreigners now 
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serving as consular agents and consular clerks, with the 
expectation that they may obtain promotion to the higher 
grades of the service. And, further, that all other con- 
sular clerks be appointed through examinations held by 
the Civil Service Commission in all parts of the country 
where civil service examinations are held. 

8. That the foreign service be reclassified : 

(a) That the grade of Consul-General should come as a 
promotion from that of Consul, eliminating the pres- 
ent anomalous situation when many of our consuls- 
general receive salaries smaller than certain impor- 
tant consuls. 

(b) That the grade of "counselor" be established to cor- 
respond with the foreign service of other countries. 

(c) That a class of "consular trade assistants" be or- 
ganized. 

(d) That the foreign agents of other departments be 
coordinated with those under the Department of 
State. 

9. That the Department of State publish a Foreign 
Service Annual. 

10. That the organization and personnel of the State 
Department be perfected and more adequate compensa- 
tion provided. 

11. That the relations between the various depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions concerned in the super- 
vision or control of our foreign affairs be carefully de- 
fined. Such definition is most needful to determine the 
respective functions of the Department of State and the 
Department of Commerce in regard to the gathering and 
disseminating of commercial information. 

12. That Congress be urged to enact a law to cover 
the above recommendations in so far as possible, and 
that the President be urged to issue executive orders to 
supplement and complete such legislation. 
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THE NEEDS OF OUR FOREIGN SERVICE 

The needs of our Foreign Service will, it is believed, 
stand out for all who will read the evidence submitted. 
The purpose of the Committee in presenting the following 
brief discussion has been merely to summarize what the 
evidence discloses so as to present a picture of the gen- 
eral situation, and to show the reasons which led the Com- 
mittee to present each item in its list of recommendations 
for the improvement of the Foreign Service. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Age Limit 

It has been suggested that the age limit for entry into 
the consular service be reduced to twenty-six years and 
to thirty years for the diplomatic. 

The present age limit for taking examinations is be- 
tween twenty-one and fifty years*. The maximum is too 
high. It should probably not exceed thirty to thirty-five 
years. 

All will agree that those who have had some practical 
experience in business would make better consuls, but 
experience has shown that the current sets the other 
way, and that business draws off many able men from 
the service. If the age limit is kept high, the service 
will become the target for those who have failed in busi- 
ness. 

Fixed Date for Examination 

The State Department would earn the gratitude of 
applicants for entry into the consular and diplomatic 

*The age limit for the diplomatic service was reduced to 
thirty-five by President Wilson's Executive Order of April 
21, 1916. 



service by fixing the date of the examination so that the 
young men might have several months in which to make 
their arrangements and be in Washington at the ap- 
pointed time. The most convenient date would seem to 
be at the close of the academic year. 

Publication of Examination Questions and Ratings 

It is important that the ratings of the candidates and 
the written examinations be made public, and that the 
questions set in examinations be likewise published. 
Where the list is not published there will always be sus- 
picion on the part of the candidates that they have not 
been fairly treated. 

The publication of ratings should be limited to the 
written examinations. The qualifications of the candi- 
date, as shown in his oral examination are perhaps of 
too personal a nature to be published, and the examiners 
might find certain inconveniences in this procedure. But 
the Board of Examiners should be free to exclude those 
men whom they consider not likely to be successful as 
candidates abroad. 

Political Considerations 

President Roosevelt's Executive Order of June 27, 
1906, relative to examinations for the consular service 
provides : 

Neither in the designation for examination or 
certification for appointment will the political affilia- 
tions of the candidate be considered. 

And President Taft's Executive Order of November 26, 
1909, makes the same provision relative to the diplomatic 
secretaries. 



Under any fair interpretation of this rule it does not 
seem right to subject the applicants for entry into the 
diplomatic and consular service to a political examination. 
Nevertheless, at the present time, your Committee is in- 
formed that all applications are passed upon by the 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, who is himself a 
political appointee. The proper method of excluding men 
who are .unfit would seem to be in the examination itself. 

Written Examinationa in aM Parts of thu Country 

This is one of the most needed improvements, since 
the holding of examinations in all parts of the country 
would make it possible to draw to the service a much 
larger number of applicants. While in theory the present 
service is apportioned among the States, in actual practice 
many of the appointments are made from young men 
who come to Washington and then decide that they will 
apply for entry in the service. If the written examina- 
tions could be held in the manner recommended there 
would be less objection to the application of the State 
quota rule, since the service would always be found to 
contain a general representation from all parts of the 
country. These written examinations might be expected 
to be divided into the following: 

1. For consular clerks : Young men of a suitable age 
to take up clerical employment. 

2. Salaried vice-consuls (vice-consuls of career) : A 
somewhat harder examination for men more mature and 
of better education. 

3. Consuls : There might still be examinations for the 



lowest consular grades, but the examinations for vic&- 
consuls would probably replace them. 

4. Student interpreters : An examination for younger 
men particularly apt as students. 

6. Written examinations might similarly be held in 
all parts of the country for entry into the diplomatic 
service, and for the clerical positions in that branch of 
the service. 

Oral Examination at Washington 

The candidates successful in passing the written ex- 
aminations might perhaps be subjected to a preliminary 
oral examination by the civil service examiner, for the 
purpose of eliminating those candidates whose person- 
ality made them obviously unfitted for entry into the 
foreign service. 

The Government should then pay the transportation 
to Washington for the oral examination of the candi- 
dates successful in the written test, or it might summon 
a certain number from the head of each local list, re- 
serving the remainder for later calls. 

A physical examination by a local physician and a cer- 
tificate of general good character from residents who 
have known the candidate for a long period of years 
should also be required. 

Probation: Period of Trial or Instruction in the 

Department of State 

The caliber of the men accepted in the foreign service 
would be considerably raised if they were required to 
undergo a preliminary course of training before they 
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were permitted to present themselves for the final oral 
examination. 

The Government ought in such case to make a small ap- 
propriation to pay the expenses of the candidates while 
pursuing the course of instruction. 

A Training School for the Foreign Service 

There is a perennial interest in the establishment of a 
Government training school for the foreign service. 

There is every advantage in the unofficial establishment 
of special courses of training for the foreign service in 
our principal universities. Serious efforts have been 
made to establish such institutions, notably at Columbia, 
Yale, the Wharton School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the George Washington University, and the 
Georgetown University. 

The French Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiqvss fur- 
nishes an admirable course in preparation for the foreign 
service. Although the candidates who take the govern- 
ment examinations receive no credit for their attend- 
ance at the school, nevertheless it is only exceptionally 
that a man enters the service without the preparation 
which it affords. 

SALARIES IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

No reform in the foreign service is more necessary 
than an adequate increase in salaries in all branches. 
The evil effect of the present niggardly salaries has been 
especially felt in the diplomatic service. After years of 
faithful work the highest grade secretaries receive the 
ridiculous salary of $3,000 per year. 



In the principal capitals of Europe such a sum does not 
suffice a single man to maintain himself in a manner be- 
fitting a representative of this country. Under these 
circumstances, only men with independent means can 
continue in the diplomatic service. A similar situation 
prevails in regard to the posts of minister and ambas- 
sador. A nation that prides itself on being democratic 
should remedy this condition. President Taft said, be- 
fore the National Board of Trade, January 26, 1910 : 

We boast ourselves a democratic country. We say 
that there is no place within the gift of the people to 
which we may not select the most humble inhabitant, 
providing he be fit to discharge its duty, and yet we 
have an arrangement which makes it absolutely im- 
possible for anyone but a millionaire to occupy the 
highest diplomatic post. 

Now I ask you whether that is consistency; 
whether it is not the purest kind of demagogy. By 
demagogy I mean the advancement of an argument 
which seems to be in favor of democracy but which, 
when it actually works out, is in favor of plutocracy. 

Our service, in the highest grades, is the worst paid of 
any among the great States. The facts stand out in 
the following table, which compares the salaries of 
American Ambassadors with those of France and Great 
Britain : 
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Salaries and Allowances of Ambassadors 

Allowances 

Enter- Estimated 
Post Salaries Rent tainment Total 

LONDON 

France $7,722 ♦$10,000 $27,799 $45,521 

6t. Britain 

United States .... 17,500 17,500 

PARIS 

f X fXXXww ••••••••• •••••• •••••• «••••• ■••••• 

Gt. Britain 55,932 ♦10,000 65,932 

United States 17,500 17,500 

BERLIN 

France 7,722 ♦10,000 16,216 33,938 

Gt. Britain 38,932 ^10,000 48,932 

United States .. 17,500 17,500 

PETROGRAD 

France 7,722 ^10,000 27,799 45,521 

Gt. Britain 38,932 ^10,000 48,932 

United States . . . 17,500 17,500 

WASHINGTON 

France 7,722 ^10,000 19,691 37,413 

Gt. Britain 48,665 ^10,000 58,665 

United States 

In the consular service the entrance salaries compare 
very favorably with those of other countries, but in the 

♦ For the purpose of making a rough approximation, the 
moderate allowance of $10,000 has been made as the value 
to the ambassador of a government-owned embassy, although 
it probably would reach double that figure if the ambassador 
were housed in a manner corresponding to his rank and the 
social requirements of his office. At the present time a war 
allowance is made to American ambassadors to meet the 
unusual conditions, but as this has not as yet been made 
permanent it is not included in this table. 
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higher grades, where the expense of living is great and 
the necessity of a certain amount of entertaining is im- 
posed upon the representative, our salaries are inade- 
quate and are lower than those paid by other govern- 
ments. 

Suitable allowances according to rank, marital condi- 
tion, etc., should be made for outfit, rent, service, neces- 
sary entertainment and transportation expenses. 

Adeqiuite Pension or Retirement System 

It is of first importance to adopt an adequate retire- 
ment system, such as prevails in the British and French 
services. 

Post Allowances 

During the present war the exceptionally distressing 
situation caused by the rise in the price of living ha? 
been met by an allotment of post allowances in the diplo- 
matic and consular service. Naturally the officials of 
the State Department have requested further appropria- 
tions to permit the continuation of this system. It is 
very important that this should be done. The diplomatic 
and consular service should have a fixed salary for each 
grade, and post allowances should be determined to equal- 
ize the cost of living between the different points. 

Clerical Assistance 

There is need of a great increase in the clerical as- 
sistance in consulates and legations, which can only be 
secured by an increase of the compensation, and Con- 
gress is to be commended for the increased appropria- 
tion carried in the Act of March 4, 1919. 
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THE PURCHASE OF EMBASSIES 

The need of the purchase of embassies and consulates 
in the capitals and principal cities of the world is too 
well known to require any arguments in its support. 

ABOLITION OF THE STATE QUOTA RULE 

When Secretary Root appealed to the leaders of both 
parties in Congress to help him reorganize the consular 
service on a nonpartisan basis, he secured the cooperation 
of the South and West by a promise that the posts should 
be apportioned to each State in proportion to its popula- 
tion, on condition naturally that candidates of equal merit 
should present themselves from the under-represented 
States. 

The following explanation of the method of applica- 
tion of the quota rule in making appointments refers 
to the system as it was some years ago : From the list 
of those who have passed the examinations the Secretary 
of State submits to the President the candidates pro- 
posed for appointments in the order in which they stand 
upon the list, save that consideration is taken of the 
apportionment rule to preserve the quota of each State. 
In making the proposals for appointment the men on 
the eligible list are passed over when they come from 
States whose quota is full until the men from the under- 
represented States have been exhausted. Those from 
over-represented States are then taken in the order in 
which they are entitled to representation — in other words, 
from the State with the least representation. The quota 
of the State is determined by apportioning the positions 
in proportion to the population of each State. The 
Director of the Consular Service has a ledger showing 
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the number of men credited to each State and the num- 
ber of places in the service to which each State is en- 
titled. 

It is to be hoped that the quota system has served its 
day and may now be replaced by a strictly merit system 
of appointments, in accordance with which the best 
men may receive the posts. If both branches of the 
service would hold their preliminary and written ex- 
aminations throughout the country in the districts where 
civil service examinations are held, and make the salaries 
adequate, the best men in the entire nation would come 
forward. The result would then be that all parts of the 
country would be fairly represented. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE MERIT PRINCIPLE 

TO APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

This recommendation as a general principle needs no 
defense among the intelligent men of affairs; neverthe- 
less there is some difference of opinion when it comes to 
its application. An examination shows that all other 
great nations do apply such a rule to their foreign service, 
including the highest grade of Ambassador. A contrary 
impression seems to prevail in the minds of many Sena- 
tors, who allege that the custom of Great Britain is to 
appoint distinguished citizens outside the service. In 
point of fact there are very few such instances. Lord 
Reading was a special war appointment of short duration, 
and he does not even draw a salary as Ambassador. 
Ambassador Bryce was an appointment sui generis. The 
present Ambassador to Paris, Lord Derby, is an excep- 
tion, but even he had previously held public office as 
Under Secretary of another department. 
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The Diplomatic Corps on AugTist 4, 1914 

[Comparative table showing the diplomatic experience of 
the representatives of France, Great Britain, and the United 
States at the important European posts when the European 
War broke. The table indicates the experience of the re- 
spective Ambassadors and Ministers at their posts and the 
previous training fitting them for the discharge of their 
duties.] 



Diplomatic Representative 

BERLIN 

France J. Gambon 

Gt. Britain Edw. Goschen 
United States J. W. Gerard 

BERNE 

France J. B. Beau 

Gt. Britain E. M. G. Duff 
United States P. A. Stovall 

BRUSSELS 



Length of 
Service at Post Previous 
Prior to Aug. 4 Diplomatic 
1914 Experience 



7 years 
6 years 
1 yr. 16 days 

3 yrs. 2 mos. 
1 yr. 1 mo. 
1 yr. 2 mos. 



France A. Klobukowski 3 yrs. 2 mos. 

Gt. Britain F. W. Villiers 8 yrs. 6 mos. 
United States Brand Whitlock 8 mos. 



CONSTANTINOPLE 

France L. M. Bompard 

Gt Britain Louis Mallet 
United States H. Morgenthau 



LONDON 

France 

Gt. Britain 

United States W. H. Page 



P. Cambon 



5 years 

10 months 

11 months 



16 years 

1 year 4 mos. 



PARIS 

France 

Gt. Britain F. L. Bertie 
ITnited States Wm. G. Sharp 



9 years 
2 months 



10 years 
39 years 




27 years 
25 years 




22 years 
21 years 




27 years 
20 years 




16 years 





22 years 
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Length of 

Diplomatic Representative Service at Post Previous 

Prior to Aug. 4 Diplomatic 

1914 Experience 



PETROGRAD 

France 
Gt Britain 



G.M.Paleologue 7 months 31 years 

Geo.W.Buchanon 3 yrs. 8 mos. 35 years 



United States Geo. T. Mayre 1 month 



ROME 

France P. E. Barrere 

Gt. Britain J. R. Rodd 
United States Thos. N. Page 

TOKYO 

France A. Gerard 

Gt. Britain W. C. Greene 

United States G. W. Guthrie 



16 years 
5 years 
1 year 2 mos. 



8 years 

1 yr. 8 mos. 

1 yr. 3 mos. 



17 years 
25 years 




26 years 
35 years 




VIENNA 

France A. I. Dumaine 

Gt. Britain M. W. Bunsen 

United States F. G. Penfield 



WASHINGTON 

France 
Gt. Britain 
United States 



2 yrs. 3 mos. 

9 mos. 

1 yr. 1 mo. 



J. Jusserand 12 years 
G.A.Spring-RIce 1 yr. 4 mos. 



35 years 
26 years 
12 years 



26 years 
31 years 



In theory, the appointment of the most distinguished 
citizens of the Republic to the post of Minister or Am- 
bassador is excellent, and there is no doubt that the prac- 
tice has certain real advantages. The prime considera- 
tion is, alas, that it provides places for ''deserving 
Democrats" or Republicans, as the case may be. It is no 
adequate answer to point to exceptional instances — ^the 
Choates and Bryces — in justification of a system which 
has meant the appointment of men like Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, or Sullivan, the notorious minister to Santo 
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Domingo. Even in our consular service the old political 
appointment system has to its credit such distinguished 
names as Nathaniel Hawthorne, William D. Howells and 
Bret Harte, but the general average under the spoils 
system was low and the whole service sadly inefficient. 
The rank and file of the consular appointments were then 
much below the present, and our service suffered. 

Even if the merit principle should be applied by gen- 
eral rule to all posts, the President could still, by Ex- 
ecutive Order, recommend for appointment any distin- 
guished citizen, and public opinion would have to be 
relied upon in each instance to justify the exception. 

The processes of education and reform are slow, and 
your Committee has felt that its recommendations should 
be limited for the present to the extension of the merit 
promotion principle to the grade of Minister, leaving 
Ambassadors under the existing system. 

When it has become the rule to apply the merit prin- 
ciple to the appointment of Ministers, the President is 
certain to find it ever increasingly satisfactory to raise 
trusty Ministers to the grade of Ambassador rather than 
to take a chance with an untried man. 

The embassies should be graded in salary. It is hardly 
reasonable that an Ambassador to Peru should be on the 
same plane with our representative to the Court of St, 
James. 
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"Ambassadorial Waste" 

[Table of the embassies filled by political appointees, show- 
ing the period which elapses after the election of a new 
President of the opposite party until the actual taking over 
of the office by the new appointee.] 
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Dismissal of Men Who Have Risen to Their Posts by 

Promotion 

Even more important than the principle of appointing 
Ministers by promotion from the grade of secretary is 
the recognition of the need to retain those men who have 
once received such promotion. At present some of the 
best men almost prefer to decline promotion for fear 
they may be beheaded with a change of administration. 
A similar situation used to prevail in the consular service, 
when the consular assistants did in fact prefer to remain 
at that grade with a much smaller salary rather than 
accept promotion, because consular assistants were pro- 
tected by the civil service and were only removable for 
cause. 

Appointment to the Grade of Minister and Not to 

Specific Posts 

It has been urged by certain officials familiar with the 
practical workings of our foreign service that appoint- 
ments should be made to the grade of Minister, so that 
the Department of State might transfer a Minister from 
post to post as the requirements of the service dictate. 

Even under the present system of the political appoint- 
ment of Ministers this rule would help to improve the 
service because incompetent men could be relegated to 
the posts where they would be least harmful to the 
service. 

It might be possible to restrict this liberty of transfer 
by appointing Ministers to two or more classes enjoying 
different salaries. 

Transfers from the Consular to the Diplomatic Service 

The recognition of the right of a voluntary transfer 
for those who possess the necessary qualifications is im- 
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portant to establish the closest cooperation and sympathy 
between the two branches of the service. 

Promotion of ConsvXa from Grade to Grade 

An examination of the promotions in the consular serv- 
ice in the last few years shows few exceptions to the 
grade-to-grade promotions. It is of great importance 
that consuls in the earlier part of their career be not left 
for a long period at the same post. The service benefits 
from a rapid transfer from post to post. 

Not less frequently than once in three years the consul 
should spend six months in this country and get in touch 
with American affairs and policies. Once in the course 
of his official career, perhaps oftener, he should be de- 
tailed at the State Department for a period of a year or 
more to get in closest touch with his hierarchical chiefs 
and to keep the officials and bureaucrats of the depart- 
ment rejuvenated through contact with the active men 
of the field service. 

Consular Inspectors 

The recent appropriation act for the diplomatic and 
consular service has provided for an increased force of 
consular inspectors — seven. One of these should always 
be stationed in the Department of State. Consular in- 
spectors have proved of great benefit to the whole con- 
sular system, more in the way of helpful constructive 
suggestions than through inquisitorial criticisms of er- 
rors. The work is most trying and deserves a higher 
salary; $8,000 at least. Consuls-general should be de- 
tailed to this duty for a period not exceeding six years, 
after which the inspector should return to some consular 
post or be detailed for work in the department. 
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Appointment tvithout Examination of Employees in the 

State Department 

When President Roosevelt, in his Executive Order of 
June 27, 1906, required that the appointment of consuls 
should be as a result of examination, a special exemp- 
tion was made of employes in the State Department as 
follows : 

Persons in the service of the Department of State 
with salaries of two thousand dollars or upward 
shall be eligible for promotion, on the basis of ability 
and efficiency as shown in the Service, to any grade 
of the consular service above Class 8 of consuls. 

The purpose was to make it possible to appoint faithful 
employees of the State Department to positions in the 
diplomatic and consular service, without subjecting them 
to the requirement of taking an examination like a novice. 
The spirit of the provision required that these appoint- 
ments should come as a reward of long and faithful service. 
Unfortunately, this rule opens the door for the spoilsman. 
If the benefit of this restriction should be confined to 
those employees in the State Department who have en- 
tered the service through examination, or else have served 
for a period not less than five years, all of the advantage 
could be retained without leaving the opportunity for 
abuse which it now affords. 

Appointment of the Representatives on International 

Commissions and Conferences 

One of the worst abuses in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs is our habit of appointing "lame ducks," second- 
rate politicians and other incompetents, to important 
positions of international commissions or as delegates to 
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international conferences. The other civilized nations as 
a rule appoint their governmental expert and diplomatic 
and consular representatives to these positions, with the 
consequence that their representatives grow in wisdom 
and acquire a larger confidence and recognition from 
their fellow citizens. 

AMERICANIZATION OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE 

Salaried Vice-Consuls 

The recent Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill 
provides for 150 salaried vice-consuls, who are to be used 
to replace foreigners now serving as consular agents and 
to fill the places of certain consular clerks where it has 
hitherto been necessary to employ a foreigner. This does 
not mean that all foreigners will be swept out of the 
service, but the employment of any but American citizens 
will hereafter be exceptional, and will be due to the 
peculiar merits of each case, and not forced upon the 
Department because of lack of funds. 

Heretofore it has been very difficult to obtain consular 
clerks because of the small salaries paid. The conse- 
quence has been that consular clerks were largely re- 
cruited from foreigners and applicants whom the prin- 
cipal officer had prevailed upon to make application. 

Under such conditions it was impossible to build up a 
permanent body of American officials. This unfortu- 
nate situation has been remedied by the recent appro- 
priation referred to above, for 150 salaried vice-consuls, 
who can be used in part to fill clerical positions in certain 
of the more important consulates where Americans only 
should be employed. It is likewise desirable that the 
positions of consular clerks should be placed upon a 
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permanent basis in as far as they are to be filled by 
salaried vice-consuls. 



RECLASSIFICATION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

Consuls and Consvls-General 

When the Act of April 15, 1906, reorganizing the con- 
sular service and establishing several grades of consuls 
and consuls-general was discussed by Congress, it was 
recommended to limit the number of consuls-general In 
each country, but this was not considered feasible be- 
cause of the political influence of the incumbents who 
would have defeated the adoption of the law if it had 
carried a personal demotion for any considerable number 
of them. 

Later Acts (Feb. 5, 1915) have helped to remedy this 
anomaly but even now, certain consuls-general are receiv- 
ing smaller salaries than the consuls in certain cities. 
The Director of the Consular Service has a plan by 
which it is hoped to eliminate these inconsistencies. 
Such a result is desirable, so that consuls may look 
forward to receiving promotions to the grade of consul- 
general. 

Counselor of Embassy 

The' State Department in hearings before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has recommended the adoption of the 
grade of Counselor of Embassy, to correspond with the 
custom of other services. For some reason Congress was 
not willing to establish this grade, but later permitted 
the designation of first secretaries as counselors. For all 
practical purposes the grade of counselor does now exist. 
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Consvlar Trade Assistants 

The appropriations for the consular service made by 
the last Congress included $125,000, for twenty-five offi- 
cers, who may be used to carry on the work of these 
economic assistants. Their functions will be to assist 
the consuls as experts in trade relations, to gather infor- 
mation and familiarize themselves with all the economic 
details of the particular country to which they are 
assigned. 

THE PUBLICATION OF A FOREIGN SERVICE 

ANNUAL 

The publication of an annual report of our foreign 
service would be of great advantage to officials and 
others. Great Britain has its "Foreign Office List and 
Diplomatic and Consular Year Book," which gives all 
the acts of Parliament relating to the diplomatic service, 
regulations governing the award of pensions, list of the 
members of the service with biographical sketches, maps 
showing the location of legations and consulates, list of 
treaties, and other important information. France has 
its "Annuaire Diplomatique et Consulaire," which fur- 
nishes similar information. At the present time the De- 
partment of State publishes diplomatic and consular lists 
and the "Register of the Department of State," which 
give a portion of this information, but it is not com- 
plete. If the Department of State does not care to under- 
take the work of getting out such an annual, some asso- 
ciation should undertake the task. 
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SALARIES AND PERSONNEL OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 

Salaries 

We should never forget that the keynote of foreign 
service is the personality of those in control; that is, 
the personnel of the Department of State. The number 
and quality of these men depend very largely upon the 
generosity of the appropriations which Congress makes 
for their salaries. 

Congress has consistently and persistently failed to 
provide for the control and direction of our foreign serv- 
ice by making appropriations which correspond to the in- 
crease in the importance of the foreign service and the 
resources of the country. There can be no doubt that the 
first requisite to improve the situation is an adequate 
increase in salaries of the officials in the Department of 
State. 

While the salary scale has been allowed to remain sta- 
tionary — ^more truly, we should say, allowed to decrease 
in purchasing power — ^the natural wealth and resources 
of the United States have increased enormously. This 
favorable condition of our country supplies two grounds 
for an increase of appropriations for the salaries and 
other expenses of the Department of State, which means 
the main expense of directing and supervising our for- 
eign service. The first is the capacity of the country 
to make larger appropriations and the second the larger 
stake that we, as a richer people, have in foreign affairs. 

Political Appointments 

In addition to making provision for adequate salaries 
it is equally important to perfect the machinery for 
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selecting and promoting those who are ablest among the 
officers. In the first place, political appointments should 
be limited to the Secretary of State and one other offi- 
cial, who replaces him in his absence. The retention of 
several political appointees in the Department has a bad 
effect. If the political positions were limited to the Sec- 
retary of State and the Assistant Secretary of State, 
making the Under Secretary of State and the Second 
and Third Assistant Secretaries non-political officers, 
there would be a great gain for the whole service. At 
the present time, the need of some such rule is so great 
that there is a tendency for these offices to become quasi- 
permanent and expert. 

Efficiency Promotions 

The mere elimination of political consideration will 
not bring a complete cure, not even after an adequate 
increase of salaries. It is necessary to find some effi- 
cient system of promoting faithful and capable employes 
to the highest positions in the service. The Department 
now has a carefully thought out and equitable efficiency 
system of rating the work of its clerks for the purpose 
of promotion. Nevertheless, the highest positions are 
sometimes given arbitrarily to men outside of the De- 
partment. 

The detail of consuls and diplomat to the Department 
of State should be made a permanent feature of our 
system, but it is unreasonable to expect these officers to 
give up their interesting work in the field unless they 
receive a fair return for their sacrifice. In special in- 
stances, where the diplomat or consul is found to be 
especially adapted to the direction of the State Depart- 
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ment activities, provision should be made so that he may 
receive the appointment without loss of salary. 

Clerical and Executive Positions 

In the Department of State some means should be 
found to divide the positions into two main classes, 
clerical and executive. The entrance requirements for 
the clerical positions should be less exacting yet calcu- 
lated to select alert and efficient men who will give a 
thoroughly satisfactory service. The executive group 
should possess special qualities. These men, after years 
of careful, broadening training, will merit a more rapid 
promotion to the higher posts than would ordinarily be 
the case with men in the clerical branch. Nevertheless, 
the latter should look confidently forward to just as 
rapid promotion whenever they show special ability and 
foe entitled equally to reach the highest positions. 

In addition to the clerical and executive positions, the 
State Department employs a certain number of expert 
or technical assistants; men who come into the Depart- 
ment from the outside after they have acquired a repu- 
tation for expert knowledge in some branch of economics 
or international relations. 

Elimination of Incompetent Employes 

There is nothing so fatal to the Government service 
as the perfect security which it brings. The fact that 
the employe is sure of his job, whether he gives good 
service or poor, has a tendency to remove that healthy 
anxiety which is found in all private employment. It is 
to be hoped that some system may be found for getting 
rid of inefficient employees. If it should not prove pos- 
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sible to entirely divorce these inefficient employees from 
the Government service, at least some way should be 
found to transfer them to another less important branch 
than the Department of State, where they will be less 
injurious. 

Attitvde of Congress toward Increases of Salary 

As has been said above, Congress must make an ade- 
quate salary appropriation before we can hope to stop 
the bleeding away from the service of many of the 
ablest and most experienced men. Only a rich man can 
afford to remain in many of the posts with the present 
salary. But Congress either fails to understand or lacks 
interest in the question of adequate salaries. Its motto 
seems to be "millions for trade and new positions, but 
not a cent for increase of salaries." If the representa- 
tives reflect public opinion on this point it only demon- 
strates the need of a campaign of education. 

The Reorganization of the Department of State 

The efficiency of the foreign service could likewise 
be increased by modifications in the organization of the 
bureaus and divisions of the Department, but this is a 
matter of great intricacy which would require a fuller 
investigation on the part of the Committee. One or 
two obvious improvements may however be suggested 
at this time. 

Bureau of International Unions and Conferences 

An examination of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Appropriation Bill shows contributions to a large num- 
ber of international unions, associations, and commis- 
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sions. Some of them are almost entirely under the 
supervision of other departments of the Government. 
Other governments find it advantageous to place them 
under a special division or bureau, and no good reason 
appears why the Department of State should not follow 
suit. 

THE DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, AND COMMISSIONS 

CONCERNED IN THE DIRECTION OF 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

One of the most pressing needs of our Government 
is an adequate reorganization and coordination of the 
various departments, boards, and commissions con- 
cerned in the supervision and control of our foreign 
affairs. Some fifteen authorities practically independent 
in action issue orders and regulations affecting our 
international relations. Each one of these intends to 
maintain a close cooperation with the State Department 
and with the other branches of the government, but in 
practice the results are far from satisfactory. Recently 
there has been organized a Foreign Trade Council and 
what is called an "Economic Liaison Committee'' to co- 
ordinate these overlapping activities. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE IN REGARD TO THE GATHERING 
AND DISSEMINATING OF COM- 
MERCIAL INFORMATION 

The Publication of Trade Reports 

It is the function of the Department of Commerce to 
furnish individual merchants — ^manufacturers or ex- 
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porters — ^with the information required and help them 
to maintain their trade with foreign countries. With 
this end in view, the Department of Commerce answers 
the inquiries of merchants and exporters by mail, tele- 
phone or personal interview, and through its Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce it edits reports 
giving information and distributes them widely through- 
out the country. 

To supplement these daily reports and to obtain more 
special and technical information, the Department of 
Commerce sends abroad its own agents, known as "com- 
mercial attaches" and "trade commissioners." 

The Department of State is recognized as having con- 
trol of all matters of foreign policy and its authority 
must be final as to what information shall be kept con- 
fidential, but the officials of the Department of Com- 
merce do not always understand the motives of the 
Department of State, nor do they always agree with the 
decision which it makes. The State Department is prone 
to see the danger of political friction, and wishes to 
move with what sometimes seems an excess of caution. 

Perhaps the most serious defect in the past has been 
the excessive delay in reaching a decision in regard to 
what material is suitable for publication. These diffi- 
culties have been overcome in part by the present efficient 
direction of the Trade Advisers' office and in part by 
stationing there a representative from the Department 
of Commerce. The "Liaison Committee" referred to 
above secures uniformity and performs a similar function 
for matters of sufficient importance. 

Commercial Attaches and Commodity Experts 
The friction which results from the conflict of author- 
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ity with regard to the appointment and direction of the 
activities of the foreign agents of the Department of 
Commerce (commercial attaches) is not so easily reme- 
died. It is believed that friction, inefficiency, and real 
danger to the harmony of international relations, may 



ADDENDA 

October 1, 1919. 
In view of certain practical suggestions made since this 
report was drafted, and of the existence of a difference 
of opinion among those conversant with the matter, the 
Committee directs attention to the fact that its suggestion 
that the gathering of commercial information in foreign 
countries be left to the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment is only a matter of detail, however important; and 
the Committee does not desire to insist on it and feels 
that it is not within the province of the National Civil 
Service Reform League to make any recommendation on 
the subject. The important thing is that the commercial 
attaches be selected and appointed on the basis of merit 
and capacity and that their work be encouraged and ade- 
quately compensated, to the end that it be done efficiently 
for the advance of the foreign business of this country. 



As soon as the country has been educated better to under- 
stand that the proper discharge of the functions of the 
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porters — ^with the information required and help them 
to maintain their trade with foreign countries. With 
this end in view, the Department of Commerce answers 
the inquiries of merchants and exporters by mail, tele- 
phone or personal interview, and through its Bureau 
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ity with regard to the appointment and direction of the 
activities of the foreign agents of the Department of 
Commerce (commercial attaches) is not so easily reme- 
died. It is believed that friction, inefficiency, and real 
danger to the harmony of international relations, may 
result if two independent departments of the Government 
are allowed to maintain diplomatic or consular represen- 
tatives in the same foreign state. For, disguise it as you 
will, commercial attaches are now performing consular 
functions while they enjoy an anomalous diplomatic 
status. Now that a generous appropriation has been 
made to permit the Department of State to employ suit- 
able men as consular trade assistants it would seem that 
the general gathering of commercial information in for- 
eign countries should be left to the supervision of the 
Department of State, perhaps with the cooperation of 
certain officials in the Department of Commerce, who 
would be authorized to make investigations, reports, and 
suggestions. 

Trade Inquiries 

Another difference of opinion arises in regard to the 
method of treating inquiries for information. Certain 
officials of the Department of Commerce believe that 
consuls should refer all inquiries for commercial in- 
formation to the Department of Commerce so as to avoid 
useless duplication. In the past the State Department 
has desired to stand before the country as an active com- 
mercial trade getter, supplying the American business 
man with first hand assistance in this field. This is not, 
properly speaking, the function of the State Department. 
As soon as the country has been educated better to under- 
stand that the proper discharge of the functions of the 
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Department of State is vital to the country, irrespective 
of its relation to the immediate trade returns, the De- 
partment of Commerce will be allowed to become the sole 
intermediary to deal with the individual manufacturers 
and exporters, and the State Department for its part 
will be glad to be relieved of this burden. 

Definition of Functions by Congress 

The work of foreign trade expansion cannot be ade- 
quately handled unless each department recognizes and 
accepts the limitations imposed by the nature of its 
functions. The sole responsibility for the conduct of our 
foreign relations must centre in the official representa- 
tives of the Department of State. Whatever solution is 
adopted, it is of the utmost importance that Congress 
define by law the respective functions of the two depart-* 
ments so that the present twilight zone may be eliminated 
once for all. 

THE ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION 

The application of the merit principle to the appoint- 
ment and promotion of diplomats and consuls should be 
enacted into law in so far as Congress has the power. 
The executive orders of one president may be overthrown 
by his successor and such orders do not obtain the same 
respectful execution from the subordinate officials that a 
law enacted by Congress does, especially when the chief 
is known to harbor a wish to disregard it. 
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